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produced what Is now the "Island/' which encloses a sheltered harbour.
This was about thirty feet deep in the centre, when the town was
founded in 1793.

There were a few French traders in the vicinity before this date, and
the French authorities built two small forts near the mouth of the
Humber about the year 1750. The site was visited by Aitken in 1788, as
the harbour gave it distinct advantages for the arsenal which the English
proposed to build hereabouts. In May, 1793, Governor Simcoe reached
Toronto; and the fine oaks at the head of the harbour seem to have
determined the position of the little settlement.

In 1791 A. Jones made a preliminary survey of York Township, He
ran a road across the front of the township for about nine miles; and1
this is today known as Queen Street. Then he cut the hinterland up
into blocks one and a quarter miles wide, separatee! by roads at right
angles to Queen Street. These roads form Yonge, Bathurst, and
Dufferin Streets, two of which appear on the map. Other main roads
were laid out parallel to Queen Street at the same distance of one and
a quarter miles apart. These give us Bloor, St. Clair and Eglinton, all
shown on the map. Now the basis of our chequer-board is complete.
I cannot do better than quote D. R. Keyes, who wrote on this subject
as far back as 1913,

The plan of the future capital was drawn in that rectangular form which the
military engineers of the Romans impressed on the conquered provinces of Europe.
However suitable for the camp of a Roman Legion, this mode of laying out streets
has proved far from practical on the American continent, where land is plenty and
wars are rare. In its growth from the tiny rectangle enclosed by George, Duke,
Berkeley and Front Streets there has been hardly any variation in the rigid angularity
of its outlines. Neither hill nor dale, creek nor river, bluff nor ravine, has been
allowed to deflect the monotonous straight lines of its streets.2

Thus long before the village of York (later to become Toronto) was
big enough to be called a town, its future pattern was determined by
the squares ruled on the government land-sale maps. Later we shall
see some of the rather obvious "misfits" which have resulted from too
rigid an adherence to such land-sale "gridirons/'

Turning now to the attempts which have been made to classify
towns; we owe much to the writings of Geddes and Momford.3 As far

2Toronto Natural History, Toronto, 1913.
^Patrick Geddes, Cities in Evolution, London, 1915; Lewis Mumford, Culture of
Cities, New York, 1938.